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THE LATE CHINESE EMPRESS, 
NEWKOOLUH. 


Nerruer in the ancient or modern histo of 
China, do the Empresses of the Celestial 
pire, meet with any mention. Mere appen- 
dages to the royal person of the Emperor, 
there appear to have been no circumstances 
which have called for their appearance with- 
out the walls of the imperial palace. There- 
fore, we have little to relate of the private or 
public life of the late Empress, whose portrait 
embellishes our present number ; but by the 
following memoir, she evidently appears to 
have been a person of great worth. 

“At her death, a new edict was issued, 
in which the excellent virtues of the late 
—— Newkooluh, were held forth in:the 

language of conjugal 

Ove lowing with kindness towardd all, lovely 
and winning, she held the controul orer the 
hearts of all around her, not by-dint of autho- 
rity, but by —— and The 

peror confesses that hewae;strongly at- 
tached to her, and on acoount upon ~ above 
sterling qualities was 
her his spouse, and head of hi 
Three 5—— ayes thus 


Sia ths “charms, che, tran 


to sadness, and her unfortunate partner felt 


one good quality for which she was es ay 
quinn Pty. And since she 


Filial 

« The burial was celebrated with very 
—— —— —* 
i mourning, even 
Korean aes te bearer was ordered to wear 


for a time, with al his suite, the white dress. 
The good woman’s decease 


then we almost doubt w! 
fand’ of ceremony, either all.fecling is ab- 
sorbed in form, or the. wy megane strains of 


deep-felt. are to be exchanged for 
e notes of —2 mirth, to expel dull 
care for ever.” 


— unimportant the lives of the Em- 
— vwõo have one contrary instance, 
‘and vod that 


can do under trying circumstances 

It was after the death of Yu, t the founder 
of the d of that name, that turbulen- 
cies and divisions took place for the succes- 


@ secret, but "eagerly watched ' 
‘pity to restore the youth to the throne of his 





sion. Subordinate officers of the empire 
seized on the imperial sceptre, and made so 
— @ massacre in the palace, that they 

lieved the name and race of Yu to be for 
ever ———— 


deceived, however: the Empress 
Min, —— 


calamity of her house, fled to a 
remote ¢ity; where, in a place of concealment, 
she b: ¢ forth a son, named Chao-Kang. 

The better to conceal his origin, she em- 
ployed him as a shepherd boy, to tend flocks 
on the neighbouring mountains. Reports of 
the existence of mf @ youth, and of his oc- 
cupation, at length reached ed the ears of Han- 
tsou, the officer who had then usurped the 
imperial sceptre, and who sent orders to bring 

dead or alive. 
royal widow then withdrew her child 
from the pastoral ‘life, and p “him ‘as 
under-cook in the household of a neighbour- 
ing governor (Ti-Chou.) Here. * soon 

himself by a spirit and temper 20 
supe ions were rou tad het length 
ter’s s suspicions were roused, en, 
—e— or induced him to disclose his nam 
and birth. 

This officer, however, as the ‘Empress well 
knew, was devotedly ‘attached to the house of 
Yu or Hia ;: he therefore not only: kept the 
for an opportu- 


He gave him a small government 
in a remote station, which he inistered 
with a prudeoee that gained him repu- 
tation.” ¥et he was more: than t 


tnd, af 
pletely dispersed. 
Chao-Kang, with his revered mother, the 


Empress Min, who had preserved him by her 


fortitude and prudence through all vicissi- 


tudes, then entered the capital, and was ~_ 
crowned amid the acclamations of the people. ~ 


A» prec instance occurs in 
English Sisley With the same fortitude of 
mind, and 


the same, from the Land’s End to the 


tic, as is marked in this identity of conduct q 


between a British Quoc aad: a0 Miigeess of 
the Celestials. 











ty of conduct, our Queen ~. | 
- Margaret, through all perils, carried and pre- _ 
served the infant king. Nature —— 

































THE ANGEL OF LOVE'S EDEN. 
A POFM. 
(For the Mirror.] 


en the hour of midnight! Many a star 
0 in Ioveliness—sutpassiug far 
The lustre of the’ nt; aud't ree 
March'd in the firmament as to a 

Of solemn sweetness :-~ while i’. Pep stavlight pale, 
Sat breathing melody, the nighti ingale. 


It was this * in, and midnight shee) 

Which: for long years had held unfading power 

To draw a spirit from his sphere—to leave 

A realm of glory, and awhile to grieve 

For mortal sorrows } ‘*Twas'a gentle sprite, 

And pure, and holy. She eschew’d the light 

Of the hot sun, 2 ‘lov'd the mellow sheeu, 
upon earth by Heaven’ 8 maiden quera. 


Oft would he to the shady, grove, 
And listen to t snk gta 
Breath’d by the yuuths in voice of melody 
Aud the low sweet respouse, the blissful igh, 
The modest blush, would watch ;—and downcast eye, 
The bosom beating so tumultuonsly, 
The lover’s eyes with ardour ou her's bent, 
And louvks with bliss and passion eloquent. 
e e o e 


Within, the shadow of that time serene, 


Trembles with poe love and modesty 3 


ips — tee dew, 
Such as might eae a fairy elf to sip. 
And —— die enraptured 8 her lip. 
® 

*T was then ‘from out the — radiance. glancing— 
Radiance that loves to be on violets daucing— 
In.an aérial car of lucent rays, 
Mild with all lustres of the milky ways, 
That shone a tiny king on car and throne !— 

hath not heard of mighty Oberon ? 
Who hath not o’er the land enchanted gone 
With Shak and believed the path of all, 
Which magic only into life could call t 

* * # * 


The king of fairies saw the mortal pair, 
And thought the maiden most st fair ; 
= ized ‘upon her brow and bosom white, 

wish'd her hidden charms reveal'd to 9 stants 
But the pure angel, who of all fhings pure, 
None but the putest could in thought endure, 
When she beheld how wily Oberow 
With gloating eyes the maiten gazed upon, 
Cast fotth a veil between them which defied 
The Fay-king’ s vision, uati) on he hied. 

# * * 


Unconscjous ‘a the danger, turn’d awa: 
The happy lovers, winding slow their ees 7 
The morning broke in beauty and ‘in splendour, 
— the sweet angel, with a look fuli tender, 
ess’d them, and mounted through the ether high, 
Until she left behind the pure blue sky : 
The lover's linger’d till the sun was bright, 





Aud heaven, like their love, all rosy laugh'd with light. 


UTHE, SONG OF YORE. 
BY JAMES WYLSON. 


f ort 
une 


non an of ee 8 
bh es ly day: 
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When years that teem d with.glitt’ring hopes, 
Like flow’ rs and leaves have fled ; ‘ 

And all our day-dreams—once sq bright— c 
Are fraught with care instead ; 


No music soothes the — heart,— 
No song cau reach its 

Like that we heard iu youthful years,— 
The simple Song of Vore. 


THE LOVES OF MR. TING CHANG 
AND MISS KEAQU LWAN. 
(From the Foreign Quarterly Review.) 
Concluded from No, 1031, page 24, 
(However widely. the customs of the China- 


men may differ from those of Euro still 
— 
iden neous. as we 

at the odd people of the Sinican peninsula, 


yet this is certain, that in their just regard of 
intersocial. —— and tho Paty of 
ments on su them, they, on 
acore, thoronghly —— * mole os our * 
judicial code, Thue ell be. o 
the termination of ont tale, in *. 
tithe following ia tne efative ean * 
o follo is scene 
last few ho — lovers. were together ;— 
“That night. Lwan set ont wine in the 
fragrant apartment, and sent an invitétion 4 
Ting Chang. Then, she again went wth, and 
the circumstances of their: previous 
again they fixed upon it as it were 
ding day. Aunt Tsaou also. sat, by : = 
they conversed. the, one aight, ‘nor , di 
balm sleep once seal, their 
en they were abont qo de 
ay the student: to leave with, 
of his abode. . Ting ¢ Chang insite for what 
meen, ‘Nothing,’ said. Lwan, Sec 
case of your not coming may, 
haps, send a few lines to you. — — 
caught up a pencil, and wrote, the, following 
sentence :— 
When I think of my relations a thousand miles'aff, I 
mast returu to Soochow— i 
My pve dwell iu, Woo keang town, the seventeenth 
o— 
You mast ask for the mouth of the Shw: \- 
let, ithe South Ma— eae te 
And at the bottom of — bridge, stands the 
house of Ting Chang. 
“Ting Chang further. said, “although. to 
satisfy you, my love, I have written out these 
there is little occasion. for them, 


to you. ..While separated from days will 
seem years. The longest that — 
be away, is a year—the shortest, about 
that time, when I will most 


—— 
will never permit my beauty of 
be a prey to anxiety and suspense... Having 
thus spoken, they embraced each other, and 


There is on record, a stanza, in couplets, 
— i sits 
x 


. Lwan 


er the place 








— —— 
— e mut hy, as to the 
water, hove been evddently antes. for each 

or u 
But, alas! when I think of my parents far away, l 

am compelled to tear myself from you. 

KEAOU LWAN. 
‘Iu the flower-garden, heueefo ward, who will look 
with me at the bright moon ? 
lu the fragrant apartment tom ihis, I care not about 
playing at chess!” 

The horse that was to bear the student 
from his bride, stood at the door, ready sad- 
died and bridled; Mr. wang got wine ready 
in the inner hall, and his wife, and the other 
ladies, assembled for the stirrup cup, or part- 
ing glass. Ting Chang again made his obei- 
sance, and took his leave. Lwan found grief 
get the better of her, and burst into deluges of 
tears. 

* * * * * & * 

And now our readers must prepare them- 
selves for the treacherous conduct of Mr. Ting 
Chang. He arrives at his father’s house, and 
finds that he has made a matrimonial alliance 
for him, with a certain Miss Wei, of incom- 
andy beauty, and with enormous wealth. 

ing Chang is not proof against her golden 
charms, and forgetting Miss Wang, “after half- 
a-year, Miss Wei had crossed his threshold, 
man and wife took to each other kindly.” 

Poor Miss Lwan, not hearing from her 
false lover, pines in secret-—“ during the day 
she was wretched and lonely—before the pale 
lamp, her own shadow was her only com- 
panion.” Upwards of a year passes away, 
when, one day, Ming-hea rushes in and tells 
her that a man is just come from the military 

station at Lingan, and that as he is about to 
return, she éan send her husband a letter. 
Keaou Lwan writes a very long one without 
loss of time, and begging him to return to 
Nan Yang immediately, and to bring with 
him a marriage contract to complete their 
“ matrimonial arrangement for life.” 

Miss Lwan langrishes on seven months 
longer, without a syliable from her lover, and 
at the end of that period, sends a similar let- 
ter, committing it to the charge of a certain 
Mr. Chang, who was going that way. Mr. 
Chang is as good as his word. Ting Chang 
is very much confused at this unexpected let- 
ter, and invites Mr. into a neighbour- 
ing tavern, “ while he writes a hurried reply 
that his father is ill, and requires his presence. 
but he hopes, ere long, to see her.” Mr. 
Chang returns to Nan Yang, and the young 
lady eagerly reads the contents, “and though 
it did not specify any time for her lover’s re- 
turn, yet it held out a hope, and served as 
— cake does to appease one’s hunger, or 

ooking at plums to allay one’s thirst.” 

Ting Chang is too far occupied with his 
own concerns to remember his former vows, 
and for the third time does the disconsolate 


⸗ 


* * * * * 2 * 
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Our readers must now prepare themselves 
for the most tragical part of this history. 
Miss Lwan’s feelings again place her on a bed 
of sickness. Her parents, together with aunt 
Tsaou, conceive that the best thing for her is 
to form another alliance. Gradually the truth 
unfolds itself to her heart, and she despairs of 
his return. As a last resource, by her aunt’s 
advice, she writes him a series of stanzas, re- 
calling to his memory their former loves. 
Many of the expressions are beautiful, but 
among them, some are ludicrous:— 

“ Since you went away, sir, | do nothing but knit my 
eyebrows ; 

I am grown careless about arranging my rouge and 
cosmetics, and my head is like a broom ; 

Bride and bridegroom in two, different Jands—Oh! 
paiuful is the thought. 

* * * * * * 

Aud I vow again seud this letter by express, to show 
the carnation colour of in rt le 

Alas! for a blushing flower of thrice seven summers— 

Silent and lonely is her fragrant apartment, and her 
painful thoughts insupportable. 

To this, aunt Tsaou added also a few lines 
of expostulation. A messenger conveys the 
letter to Ting Chang, who is very much fright- 
ened, and, hastily entering his house, sends the 
following verbal message by his tiger. 

“ My master,” says the boy, “has been 
married to the young lady of Mr. Wei, the 
Ting-che-foo magistrate, now about three 

ears; the road to Nan yang is very far, and 

e can hardly be expected to go back there; 
and, as a letter is a difficult thing to write, he 
sends this verbal message. This scented gauze 
handkerchief in former days belonged to Miss 
Lwan, as well as this sheet of paper, which is 
a i contract, and he begs that you 
will return them to her, in order that she may 
think no more about him.” 

Miss Lwan, upon receiving the fatal mes- 
sage, passes three days and three nights in 
her chamber, bewailing the past. Our rea- 
ders must sympathise with us in the melan- 
choly fate of Miss Lwan from the original 
translation :— 

“ That very night Keaou Lwan washed her 
person with the utmost care, and, having 
changed her clothes, she desired Ming-hea to 
go and boil her some tea, using this deceit to 
get Ming-hea out of the room. No sooner 
was her maid gone than, having first fastened 
the door, she made use of a stool to support 
her feet, then, taking a white sash, she threw 
it over a beam, and tied it; next, having made 
fast the scented gauze napkin, the first cause 
of all her woes, round her throat, she joined it 
to the white sash in a dead knot, and, finally, 
kicking away the stool, her feet swung in mid 
air, and, ina moment, her spirit dissolved in 
ether, while her soul sought the habitations of 
the dead, at the early age of twenty-one years. 

“ Ming-hea, then, boiled the 
was bringing it to her 
found the door fast shut; she knocked for 
some time, but no one opening, she ran in & 
® This means a sincere heait; they say that the 
heart of a bad man is black.—Jforrison. 
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great fright to communicate the intelligence 
to aunt 
Chow, speedily arrived, and the room door 
being forced open, words cannot describe the 
horror and dismay that seized them, when the 
sad spectacle within presented itself to their 
view! _ Old Mr. Wang was not long in hear- 
ing the dismal tale, and in an instant i 

to the spot. It were needless to relate the 
scene of sorrow that ensued; neither the old 
gentleman nor his lady knew for what reason 
their beloved daughter had committed so rash 
an act. But it was n to take some 
steps for the interment of the body; and a 
coffin being procured, what was once the lovely 
and accomplished Lwan was, amid the tears 
and lamentations of the whole household, con- 
signed to the silent grave!” 

Such is the melancholy end of poor Miss 
Lwan. Her faithless lover suffered the pu- 
nishment of death by the executioner, and our 
concluding extract will give our readers some 
idea of the cruel punishment inflicted by the 
Chinese upon their criminals. 

Miss Lwan’s letter, it appears, was handed 
over to the imperial censor, Fan-che, who or- 
dered Ting Chang to appear before him, and, 
his guilt being proven, the censor in a voice 
of wrath, thus addressed him:— 

“¢ To treat with levity, or insult the daugh- 
ter of a mandarin is onecrime. Being already 
betrothed to one wife, marrying another is a 
second crime. Having had adulterous inter- 
course leading to the death of a party con- 
cerned, isa third crime. In your marriage 
contract it is written, if a man deceive the 
woman, may unnumbered arrows slay his 
body! I have now no arrows here to slay 
thee, but—’ added he, raising his voice, ‘ thou 
shalt be beat to death with staves like a dog, 
so that thou mayest serve as a warning to all 
cold blooded villains in future.’ 

“ With that he shouted with a loud voice, 
as a signal to the bailiffs and lictors who were 
in waiting: these, grasping their clubs of 
bamboo, rushed forward in a body, and simul- 
taneously struck the wretched cuiprit, pieces 
of whose body flew about the hall in all di- 
rections, and in a moment a bloody and hi- 
deous mass marked the corpse of the betrayer 
of Lwan.” 


SAM SLICK AND THE QUAKER. 
[From the Clock Maker: Third Series.] 


Wuen I fust went out in the clock line, up 
Huron way, I used to be subject to the cramp, 
violent fits of the cramp, and nothin’ a’most 

ve me relief but holdin’ up a roll of stick 

imstone in my hand, and I used to place it 
every night under the pillar of my bed to have 
it handy. Well, one night, (and most sin- 
cerely cold it was too) I was a-bed along with 
Plato Frisk, a jumpin’ quaker, a terrible, 
cross-grained, cantankersome crittur as ever I 
seed. He had a beard like a goat, it hung 
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saou. This lady, along with Mrs. power 


tail. A switch of it across your face was 
bad as a blow from a bunch of ’ net- 
tles; it made it-smart again like wrath. 
It was a caution to look at. His nose was 
long, thin, and rounded, like the of a 
reapin’-hook, and his eyes as black small 
as a weasel's; ne ee like two burnt- 
holes in a blanket, they was so deep, He ac- 
tilly was an awful-lookin’ crittur, as 

as a two-year old, and jist about as o 

too. Well, I woke up in the night, half dead 
with the cramp, and screamin’ like mad, and 
I jist out fin and felt for the brimstone, and 1 
no sooner seized it than Frisk he roared like 
a bull too, and folks came runnin’ and troop- 
in’ in from the other room, to see what on 
airth all the hubbub was about; and I hope 
I may die this blessed minit if I hadn’t got 
him by the nose in mistake for the brimstone 
(a’most an endless one it was too) and was 
a-squeezin’ away and a-hangin’ on it like 
grim Death toa dead nigger. It made me 
larf so, when the lights come in, and I seed 
the ugly faces the goney made, that it cured 
the cramp, hang me if it didn’t. 


PROMETHEUS CRUCIFIED ON 
MOUNT ELBORUS. 


BY W. ARCHER. 


Canorizp by the broad vault of the blue hea- 
vens and the open sky—not roofed or covered 
in like our play-houses of to-day—the great 
Theatron of the Greeks was, in comparison 
with the small scale of ours, colossal in mag- 
—_ This gn sar hye pet served ped 
a double purpose, partl of containing 
whole people, with the vast concourse of 
strangers who flocked to these grand religious 
festivals, and partly to correspond with the 
majesty of the drama represented in it, to 
which a respectful distance gave additional 
awe or beauty. 

That the drama of the old Greeks was thus 
acted in open day, and beneath the bare hea- 
ven, is a state of things that to us may 
highly inconvenient; but the Greeks no- 
thing of effeminacy about them, and the fine- 
ness and unalterable serenity of their climate 
are not to be forgotten. Grant that a storm 
or shower might descend, the play was, of 
course, interrupted; but your devout ancient 
would much rather subject himself to a wet- 
ting, than, by shutting himself up in a close 
and crowded house, entirely destroy the sere- 
nity of a religious solemnity, which their pleys 
undoubtedly were. To have covered in 
scene itself, and imprisoned gods and heroes 
in soe and gloomy —— im: 

i up, would to ve appeared 
—8 foolizh. No lustres of wax lights, cres- 
sets of gas, or branching chandeliers, illus- 








trated the scenery of their drama—but the 
Sun’ himself held forth his Lamp of Gorge- 
ousness, lighting up their sceneries with blaze 
and splendour—or the dark pomp of the 
storm-clouds in heaven poured:deeper horror 
on mysterious scenes below. Thus it was that 
an action which so nobly served to establish 
the heathen’s belief of his relation with hea- 
ven, could only be exhibited under an unob- 
structed sky, and under the very eyes of the 
gods, as it were, for whom, according to Se- 
neea, the sight of a brave man struggling with 
adversity is an attractive spectacle. 

Of all the dramas of the ancient masters, 
none was more capable, coupled with these 
circumstances, of being enacted with grander 
effect than the drama of Prometheus—unde- 
niably the sublimest of the old tragedies. 
Rather, perhaps, a mighty ode than a tra- 
gedy; it doés not describe a series of actions, 
but.a series of visions. Prometheus, chained 
to a rock on the verge of the world, holds 
parley with the original powers and oldest 
‘orms of Natute. Among these dark powers 
—tTartarus and the Titans—the author revels 
with huge delight. He endeavours to swell 
out his language to a gigantic sublimity, cor- 
responding with the standard of his sufferer’s 
character. Here the Cothurnus of Aschylus 
has, as it were, an iron weight, and the gigan- 
tic figure of his great victim stands terrific 
before our eyes. We, are thrown back with 
him into the first chaos of nature, where the 
universe itself seems to rock like the sea, and 
the empire of heaven was not yet fixed. 

Grandly the drama opens. On the broad 
wastes of the uninhabited wilderness, Strength 
and almighty Compulsion are discovered, and 
beside them the Cyclopean form of Vulcan, 
cumbered with his hammer and rattling chains, 
forged amid the thunders of Etna, while Pro- 
metheus, “the man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief,”—the voluntary sacrifice for man- 
kind, stands by the rock of Elborus in the 
centre. The tremendous solitude of the prin- 

ipal person—the supernatural beings with 
whom he alone holds communion—the guilt— 
the firmness—the misery—to all these the 
grandeur of the poetic imagery gives a strik- 
ing effect. are thus grouped when the 
ponderous silence is broken by Compulsion 
and Might,—the sternést myrmidons of Jupi- 
ter, the Tyrant-King. -Abjuring blank verse, 
we translate after our own fashion :— 


xboros piv eis rnAoupdy Hxopey wédor, &c. i 
, v. i—11. 


We are come to the uttermost bounds of Earth, 
o the Scythian wilderness, never yet trod, 
And now it ves thee, O Vulcan, todo .. . 
The Father's high will on this reensant God ;— 
Him to bind to these ——— rocks, 
With unbreakable, interlinked, adamant locks. 


For he stole, and then unto taortality gave 
Thy crownitig perfection—the infinite splendour 
Of'Fire, tliat! glorifies Art—for which Wrong 
Fit atonement he must to the angry Gods render ; 
That the Thunderer better may by him be known, 
And he leave his man-loving humours alone, 
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Vulcan, a kindred god to Prometheus, 
commanded by Jupiter, spite of his —* 
quity, to be the fetterer of his relative, cries 
out complainingly cn his doom, and curses his 
handicraft. This is his answer to the challenge 
of Compulsion and Might. 

Ah! ye, sternest Powers, have strictly and well 

Fulfilled your commands upon Jove's hard account ; 
But I fail me the courage to fasten perforce 

A Fellow-God down to this storm-riven mount ;— 
Yet that which I dare not, stern Fate makes me dare, 
For to disobey Jupiter, awful it were. 

Turning from these iron-hearted ministers, 
he now addresses himself in a “ roll of pe- 
riods,” to Prometheus, “ victim of immortal 
hate,” Welcker has hazarded an opinion, 
which Hermann thinks is extremely probable, 
that, instead of requiring a living actor to re- 
main pinned to the rock, in so uneasy a posi- 
tion during the whole representation of the 
play, Aischylus had recourse to an image of 
Prometheus, which Vulcan fettered hand and 
foot, and fastened down by a * through 
its breast. But thisis very doubtful, for 
chylus was himself not only the inventor of 
scenic pomp, and an instructor of the cho- 
ruses in singing ahd dancing, but appeared 
himself in the character of a player—nay, 
might even have himself personified this 
mighty being of his imagination. But to 
“ the wise, the good, the mild ” Prometheus, 
list we what right-hearted Vulcan speaks:— 


Tijs dp0oBovrou Odusdos alwupyra wat 
&xovrd o’tcwv, &o. &C. 
v. 18—35. 


O high-minded son of just Themis the Wise ! 
Nor by —55— or by thy will—must I with these 
chains 


Bolt thee ruthlessly down to this desolate crag 
Where no human shape comes, and no humat sound 


ains, 
But wen the clear flame of the sun-blaze® shall pour, 
« Burning for beauty "} thy countenance o'er. 


O the star-spangled night shall to thee only soy 
Keener longings for day—and when day shall begin 
Thou wilt wish it were done, as it melts from thy limbs 
Frore dews of the morn—all this springs from thy 


sin 
or loving x manhood. Nor wav’ring, nor brief, 
But shall be ever-present and d-eadful, thy griel, 
For ux is not born who shall give thee relie 


Thoa Seg Bring didst brave the broad wrath of the 


Broked'st all laws divine, feeble man to befriend, 
For the which thou shalt guard this unamiable rock, 
Thine eye never cluse, and thy kuee uever bend, 

But crucified there, utter bootlesy thy moans— 
For Jove is not bent by the prayerfullest groans, 
And harsh are all Kings upoa newly-made Thrones | 


The incomparable beauty of some of the 


ideas in this ode, as they stand in the verna- . 
cular, 


Har, entirely lose their power by translation. 
But. the most noticeable, at the commence- 
ment of our second verse, has not only found 

* In the last number of ‘the Quarterly Review, 
where notice is taken of Miss Barrett's translation: of 
this play, the reviewer flatly calls her readivug for 
“ orabevros,” a mistake. It isnosuch thing. Miss Bar- 
rett has followed the readiug of Aldus—* oTarevros.” 
The former, however, is decidedly the most preferable. 
+ An expression of Isaiah's. 
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- imitation bys some of our best poets, but is 
ey. ban pi in Holy Writ. The ter- 
' rible threat which this passage contains, 
brings to mind that most thrilling of all the 
curses denounced 1 against the di ience of 
the Israelites:— the morning thou shalt 
say, ‘ Would God it were even!” and at even 
thou — say, ‘ be God by * morn- 
ing. ot that the poetry of the two pas- 
sages will bear comparison. The additional 
images which AÆschylus has introduced greatly 
impair the thought, which the sacred writer 


has ex in the severest simplicity. And 
Lord Byron in Manfred is inferior to either:— 
And to thee shall night deny, 
All the quiet of her sky ; 
Aud the day shall have a sun 


Which shall make thee wish it done. 


“To the concluding remarks of Vulcan, Com- 
pulsion gives in his “ Ea,” “ Amen,” and, 
after a short prevarication, peremptorily bids 
Vulcan take up the adamantine manacles, and 
buckle to his work. Now begins the fearful 
crucifixion. 

* — them,” (the iron chains, ) says Compulsion, 
* clench them by might and main around his wrists— 
bolt him to the rock.” 

Lucian, who has paraphrased this scene, 
T. 1, p. 186, makes the position which Pro- 
metheus’s hands are made to assume, like 
those of our Saviour on the cross; whereon 
Bishop Blomfield remarks, “ Prometheus, ut 
yidetur, in rupis fissura crucifixus est, disten- 
tis-manibus pedibusque ex hac in illam par- 
tem.” So both the arms are fastened. 

The next command is superhumanly ter- 
rific, and makes our nature shudder as we 
read:— 


d&aparrivou viv opnrds dvodn yrdbov 
— Staprat wacoade’ —* oe 


« Now resolutely drive the tenacious prong of the 
iron staple right through his breast.” 


‘And again, the dreadful piercing of the feet 
in the same manner, is thus cogently ex- 
presssed: 

eppapévas viv Ocive Stardpovs wédas 

v. 76. 


* Now firmly drive the gyve-bolts through his feet.” 


No one can think that the poet meant, in 
these passages, that the fetters of Prometheus 
were s0 pierced as to encircle his leg like any 
common shackles of ordinary workmanship, 
as some childishly suppose; no, they did 
themselves pierce the limbs which they con- 
fined; both the wedge and the nails pierced 
pre feet and perforated his breast. 

eless —— the y hills’ 

Cried Rlsery he hollow he 
“ Misery |” pe #4 —* pr 8 
Climbing the land, howled to the Misery winds, 
And the pale nations heard it, “ 


Who sees not here a dim adumbration of Pe 
Hu whose hands and feet were pierced for 


® Deut. xxviii., 67. 
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our * and on side was wounded with 
the speart Say what will of this great 
fable ( N of early times, yet are all truths and 
all fables but multiplied rood visible ie 
different , and under 
tions of one truth, If we owe 
8 to Him, who created and unveiled 
’s form, should we refuse to gaze upon 


these reflections. Because they rest 
heathen scrolls, should we tere away a 
those scrolls? No, the testimony of —— 
ism forms only a stronger corroboration of 
"Rightly pe Schlegel, wh 

ly spoke ,, who perceived int 

with no a eye, the shadowing 

—— sacrifice in our Testament. “The 
Chained Prometheus,” uy! he, “ is the he 
sentation of constancy und Ce 
that, the never ending — ote 
Though he is exiled to ‘anata ot Son, on | 
pr of bed —— 
embraces the world—the O ofthe eas 
and tho Earth of — — 
posing ina secure state above the vasof 
the dark Titanian powers. This idea of a self- 
devoting divinity has been mysteriously incul- 
cated in many ions, as a confused fore- 
boding of the true; here, however, it a 
in a most al contrast with the cons 
tions of revelation. For Prometheus does not 
suffer in an understanding with the powers 
by whom the world is governed, but he atones 
for his disobedience, and that obedience con- 
sists in nothing but the attempt to give per- 
fection to the human race.” 

How dreadful must have been the sight of 
the Crucified Prometheus, Vulcan attests by 
his terse exclamation. * 

— biaua Bv0Gdaroy oppacw. * 
V. 


“ O sight 
Of terror, foul and ngly to behold "—Milton. 
But the true forcibleness of this p 
wrought up by the powers} 9 mind of Seley, 
appears before us acco! 


pips ———— 


how 
een —— I ‘ock'a forth twice, but will no 


Tone. What didst thou see? 

Pan. A woful sight: a youth 
With patient looks, nailed to a crucifix. 

Fury. —— —— ————————— 
Deep for man, scora chains, but heap 
Thousand torment on themselves and. 


Close those wan li 
Stream not with bloods it? —— with oye teas! 
Fix, fix those tortured orbs. and death 
* thee pe oe shake =e homens. 

6 not with th re, 
O horrible } a ey Te 
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aketch of a subject which did not admit of 
more accurate drawing, or more brilliant co- 
Its obscurity is a part of its gran- 
deur, and the darkness that rests upon it, and 
the smoky distance in which it is lost, are all 
devices to i its majesty, to stimulate 
our curiosity, and to impress us with deeper 
awe. . 
The obstinate determination of Prometheus 
has thus far submitted in silence to all his 
torments! from the moment of the first dawn- 
of his character upon our minds, the effect 
of his silence is electrifying. He is silent, he 
disdains as much to answer the impotent and 
selfish compassion of Vulcan, as to murmur 
beneath the brutal cruelty of Strength; his 
proud spirit could not deign to ask for mercy, 
and ‘he would not gratify the malice of his 
torturers by the utterance of a single sound 
which might give evidence of his agony. It 
was not thus that he pitied in the days of his 
joy; it was not thus that he acted in the days 
of his power; and his spirit is above them, and 
recks not of them. But they are now gone; 
and now, when their pity and their scoffs pol- 
lute his ears no more, his feelings first find 
vent, and he bursts out into a passionate ap- 
peal to all the elements of nature, in the hope 
of gaining some consolation for his wrongs 
from the mere act of telling them; he pours 
out his impassioned sorrows to the air, and 
winds, and waters, and earth, and sun, whom 
he had never visited with benefits, and “ taxed 
not with unkindness.” And when at the ver 
last we see‘him, daringand unflinching beneat 
the torturing and dishonouring hand, yet keenly 
alive to the torture‘and dishonor—for himself 
fearless and rash, yet for others considerate 
and wary; himself unpitied, yet to others piti- 
ful—he calls no longer upon the sun, and 
earth, and waters, from which the avenger is 
secluding him; but demands of A‘ther, who is 
rolling light to all eyes excepting his, whether 
he beholds how he suffers by injustice:—our 
hearts rise up within us, and bear witness 
that his suffering is, indeed, unjust. 





MR. CHIMPANZEE ; 
oR, 
THE SAPIENT TRAVELLER. 


[TERE are more. Chimpanzees in the world 
than wot of, albeit they are cried up 
as such rarities. Solemn, blinking fools, these, 
are the “ monkies ” who, like him of the fable, 
profess to “have seen the world,” but on 
whose dull unconscious eyes, the “ visible and 
fair form of things” has made as much im- 
pression, as would it on the staring optics of 
a stone idol. 

Mr. Chimpanzee is a sample of many of 
those travellers or tourists, who crawl about 
the lovely earth, but to whose gross and unin- 
telligent minds, Art’s, or Nature’s beauties 
ate a dead letter. To their matter-of-fact 
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comprehensions, a ruin és a ruin, and nothing 
— Palmyra, with its unimaginable graces 
and splendours—Babelon, with its ponderous 
pomp and glory—Greece, with her sweet and 
heavenly-dreamed scul| are nothing be- 
yond blocks of stone, or mounds of rubbish. 
Happy that man who, with no dense or 
osseous brain, is endowed with the capability 
of rising to a perception of the comely and 
beautiful forms of earth when he meets them. 
Keep us, kind heaven, from that “ gross 
flesh,” or “ stony heart,” which shuts out the 
perfections of this blessed world, from the 
understanding of the eye and the heart. 


This jeu d’esprit is from Bentley’s :—] 


Like all those who possess no brains, Chim- 
panzee required the stimulus of action to sup- 
ply the want of thought. He knew nothing of 
geography—the only globes he had ever stu- 
died being those pretty prismatic ones blown 
through a tobacco-pipe, or billiard-tables, 
and bowls. With his “upper story” stored 
with nothing, he went forth to see the world. 

But how many go to sea, and see nothing. 
Chimpanzee was the very man to travel from 
Dan to Beersheba, and say, “Tis all bar- 
ren.” There appeared to be neither specu- 
lum nor speculation in his dull optics, and to 
his matter-of-fact mind, a ruin was a ruin, 
and nothing more. 

The Bey of Tripoli, or the Bay of Naples, 

were both alike in sound and significance to 
him, until having seen both, he declared they 
were both “ deep uns,” and that it was as 
dangerous to try your craft upon one as the 
other. 
When told that he would find rein-deer in 
Lapland, where snow and ice abound, he 
replied with the utmost importance, as if pro- 
nouncing a logical deduction, “ Of course, 
where water freezes it is always scarce, and 
that accounts for the rain being dear. Any 
fool could see that, with half an eye !” 

Having somewhere read or heard that there 
were “tongues in the running brooks,’ he 
was grievously disappointed when he saw the 
mouth of the Nile, and found—no tongue in 
it! 

Visiting Naples, of course he climbed Ve- 
suvius, and looking into the crater declared 
‘he saw nothing in it. As he descended, the 
“ dew was on the spray, and he observed 
that he had often heard talk of “ mountain- 
dew, and that his Irish servant had informed 
him, that it was a “ drop of the crater,’ of 
the truth of which he appeared now quite 
convinced. ‘ : 

In Canton he found the tea very. strong, 
while in Scotland he discovered that their 
“ Tay” was all water. 

One observation he did make, which really 
had some degree of sense in it,—he said that 
he thought it would be a vast improvement, 
in an agricultural point of view, if: they. could 
pull the Boot of Italy on the Calf of Man ! 
And uttered a truism, which was incontro- 
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vertible, namely, that when speaking 

beauties of the East, he asserted that Arabia Pandered tothe ) 

” He laughed a she Jogist may allegorize, the virtuoso may 
o la at the idea of the world being archaio may ma 

round as a gross absurdity, and assured every- burst out into oostatie raptare ; bat there 1 

body that he had been in all parts, and found no flinching from the fact, that the antique 

it flat—very flat! He had sailed on the collections, the treasures which fill the Gal- 

White, the , and the Black Sea, only to lery, or the Museum, the Vatican, or’ the 

discover the accuracy of his —— Louvre, which the aged are 

in stating, “ the sea is green,’ and the errors rate, the young to study for instraction, are 

of the Hydrographers, who had really no —— by the most debasing sensuality, 

colourable pretext for calling them names thing i ‘aad 

which they do not deserve. the more subtle and dangerous the 


y 
PROFANENESS OF THE ARTS AT __*! that Winkelman and Visconti teach us to 
ROME, 


Whatever may have been the faults and may be said that no one believes "6 
errors of the earlier Italian artists, they, in swan, or in Danaé’s shower; but the swelling 
their productions, never sinned against pro- outline, and the forms rising from the glow- 
priety—never displayed a figure which of- ing canvas, become a part of the 
fended against decency—never wantoned ina which they have been received. 








CHINESE SILVER MONEY. 


WE are indebted to the Cabinet of Mr. John Wright, 24, Oxford Street, for the loan of this 
rare and interesting piece. The obverse has the five-clawed dragon, the Imperial insignis 
of China; and the two characters across the centre on the reverse, Nager, in his i de 
Numismatique Chinoise, Paris, 1805, p. 31, notices as pao toung, serving to express, that it 


tl ity, however, 
it is not coined, but issued in 8* which are weighed very «the arming scales kept 


general 
of copper and four of lead. It is of a round — and the pieces are strung upon a cord, 


according to Mr. M’Calloch, there are, at least, seven hundred and fifty, which would make 
each about the tenth part of a penny sterling. The impression, w! is only on one side, 
consists in pompous titles of the reigning emperor. There is a tradition, that coins of gold, 
silver, and even earth, were formerly used; but all these are now superseded. The Emperor 
Hong-vou attempted to issue a paper currency, each note of which passed for a tael. It was 
stamped with the imperial seal, and bore an inscription, that he who should counterfeit it, 
would be beheaded. Being revived by the descendants — it was found current by 
Marco Polo at the time of his visit, but is now entirely 3 specimens of it being only 
sought for as curiosities, or to be used superstitiously as amulets. 
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The Poetical Works of Richard Hatt. 
‘ [Effingham Wilson.] 


[Tae Parnassian Muse who, in the. time of 
Shakspeare and of Milton, walked abroad 
the earth in a flaming robe of verse, hath since 


—then-left the silence of plain and country 
to resound to whatsoever tuneful clerks chose 
to dedicate themselves to her; and these, 
being many, and no inattentive disciples, 
though-they attain not to nobleness or virility 
of song, yet profiting in some measure by the 
lessons of so divine a mistress, they have, in 
many ¢ases, given birth to strains of poetry, 
genuinely sweet, ul, and Arcadian. Of 

isciples, Bloomfield and Burns have 
worn her vesture with all becoming dignity, 
and the sweetness of their pipings, in these 
later days, give us the best idea of the hea- 
venly tuneableness of their mistress’s voice, 
and the tender sensibility of her soul. 

For this last-mentioned virtue, are the 
Poetical Works” of our author chiefly no- 
ticeable. They evince an originally good and 
very feeling mind, but’ one, however, which 
the severities of the world have been some- 
what in danger of warping. His poems, in- 
deed, furnish an exact transcript of himself, 
and a complete history of his temper, being 
wholly the simple and unsophisticated utter- 
ances of his mind and feelings. 

Our author’s gayer poems appear to have 
been written when his heart was warm, and 
revelled in pleasurable prospects. In these 
happier moments, he wrote his “ Ode to the 
Rose,”—* To Strains of Music,” and carolled 
about “ May-Queens.” But a change came 
o’er the spirit of his. dream, and the domes- 
ticities of wedded life seem to have shed a 
soberer tone over his views. At such a time 
he doubtless. wrote’ his. sonnet on “ Rubens’ 
beautiful Picture.of his Wife,”—an ode which 
speaks in language high of the incarnation of 
woman, who—after the grand ontline of Crea- 
tion had shone out of Chaos, , the 
last and the divinest work. Then was his 
happiness such, that “ Sing on thou warbling 
bird,” forms an ode charmi in unison with 
his tranquil continuity of mind. 

- But. happiness does not. laugh on for ever, 
and this our poet seems to have found. 
are the odes over the sunniness of whose as- 

t, the shadow of a dark hand hovers. Af- 
Riction and trouble appear to have gat hold 
on him, and though he still sings, yet is it 
with mourning and lament ;—‘ Hang your 
harps o’er the waters to weep.” Ashis friends 
die off, he pays them the tribute of elegiac 


strains, while his eye -begins frequently to 
teem with tears, and his voice to cry out on 
the harsh world. 
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Religion now, seems to, afford him much 
comfort—* I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
is an ode that bespeaks comfortable resigna- 
tion ;, he bids others, like himself, p. 28,—] 

bright Creation’s works adore, 
And with sincere devotion due, 

In secret ‘and where silence reigns, 

‘There offer prayer (while Heaven's in view,) 

To the Great Sueruesp of these plains. 

[He addresses “ Sweet Pity with her looks 
of light,” and all tender influences are as ano- 
dynes to his soul :—] 

O breathe again that tender strain, 
Its soothing influence throw. ; 

Tu ease a heart o’erpressed with pain, 
A heart o’erfraught with woe. 

For there is such a gentle charm, 
So much of feeling given, 

That whisp’ring angels taste the balm— 
A balm that breathes of Heaven ! 

[One of his mottoes, however, shows the 
liability to which the best of men are subject, 
who, when trouble falls upon them, become 
misanthropical—haters of their race.] 

Man and the world I so much hate, 
I care not how or wheu I quit the scene. 

[Far be such feelings from the gentle poet; 
let his heart, through all trouble and all teen, 
be still the treasury of kind affections: let the 
golden “ good-will to all men,” still be a pre- 
server to him of “ peace upon earth ;” for the 
other state will render him no better than the 
tiger of the’ jungle, or savage beast of blood. 
Far be this from the ~poet. 

The general tone-of our writer’s poems pre- 
dicate anything but such a conclusion ; for 
constantly is the sombreness of his melancholy 
shot athwart by scintillating wit. Who would 
perceive h ondriacismi in this, -] 

EPIGRAM. 
To a needle, eays a pin, 
You’re bless’d with an eye 
Chioe’s charms to desery, 
And press‘d by her fingers you fly. 
To the pin, says the needle, 
*Tis true that I'm bless‘d with an eye, 
Chloe's charms to descry, - 
Atid press’d by her fiugers I fly. 
But happier yon ‘ 
With a head on her bosom to lie. 

[Glad are we, therefore, that the melan- 
choly of our author is so capable of relief: he 
who has so much merry wit in his composition, 
is no subject for despair. May he find that 
which he longs for—rest. and tranquility in 
some bosom of. , and comfort in the re- 
ligion of his soul. ph , if he seek * not 
on earth, yet, as he hi sings, he 
realize it—] ° 3 

in heaven, for there 
On the wings of the ark-dove she mounteth the air. 

In conclusion, however, acknowledged it 
must be, that though much good and true- 
toned writing is put forth in this age, yet is it 
meant rather to administer to the fashion of 
the passing day, than to gain the immortal 
palm-branch. May some poetic Joshua arise, 
the superhuman tones of whose silver trum- 
pet shall break down the walls of this heathen- 
ish. practice, soaring into grander seng. = 
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Public Journals, 


POLYTECHNIC JOURNAL. Nov. 1840. 


[Hoeartn’s “ Memoir of Gluck ” is an inter- 
esting biographical chapter. 

Until awakened by the master’s hand, how 
long may “ the soul of music slumber im the 


shell.” Till within this last season or two. 
Gluck’s music lay amid the lumber of the old 
world. A “German Company,” however, 
having introduced his “ Iphigenia in Tauris ” 
to English audiences last year, our dilettanti 
were surprised at hearing strains which they 
recognized not—harmonies sweet as the dee! 
songs of heaven—choruses classic and exalt: 
as the Greek. They learned it, on inquiry, to 
be the music of Gluck, and now no concert or 
harmonic meeting but re-echoes with his splen- 
did —— 

CHRISTOPHER GLUCK 

Was a native of Bohemia, born either in 
1714 or 1715. Belonging to the most musical 
country in the world, he picked up that prac- 
tical knowledge of music, possessed by almost 
everybody in Bohemia. While yet very 
young, he left his home and reached Vienna, 
subsisting by his skill in music. Whatever 
money he continued to gain, beyond what was 
necessary for his support, was expended on 
his education and the purchase of books, and, 
self-taught as he was, he acquired that gene- 
ral knowledge, and those habits of philosophi- 
cal thought, which disposed his spirit to clas- 
sic subjects in the school of dramatic music. 

after his arrival at Vienna, Gluck at- 
tracted the notice of an Austrian nobleman, 
who, struck by his musical talents, employed 
him. He afterwards travelled to Italy, where 
— obtained the instructions of the great Mar- 
ini. 

His Visit to England.—After four years 
study under this celebrated master, Gluck 
composed his first opera, “ Artaserse,” per- 
formed at Milan in 1741. His name now be- 
came famous in Italy; he composed for the 
theatres of Venice, Turin, &c., and was in- 
vited to compose for the London Opera-house, 
then under the direction of Lord Middlesex. 
He came to England in 1745, but, owing to 
political affairs, the Opera-house was then 
closed by order of the Lord Chamberlain, and 
Gluck had only the opportunity of producing 
“Le Caduta dei Giganti,” an ephemeral com- 
position. 

Metastasio’s Opinion of him.—Retarning 
to Germany, we find no account of any works 
written by him, till 1754. From this period, 
he was engaged in writing several operas, all 
of which, though successful, are not now ex- 
tant. The language used respecting him by 
Metastasio, is very remarkable: “Gluck,” 
says he, in one of his letters, “ has surprising 
fire, but he is mad. He composed an opera 


for Venies, which was very unfortunate. 1- 


am not a man to’pretend to judge him.” 
Orfeo, his first Opera.—Glack’s immortal 
“ Orfeo ” ‘was first performed ‘at Vienna in 
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1764, and, though the audience, aecustomed 
to the florid and ornate —* of the Italian 


opera, were at first start sets thn 
tirely new, yet on every su  Fepresenta- 
tion, it was found to be more interesting and 
beautiful, till every dissentient voice was 
drowned amid general applause. It was 
shortly performed with the most brilliant’ 
success at all the principal theatres of Italy. 
Bologna, in particular, it is said, -was.enriched, 
during a single season, by the receipt of above 
fifty thousand pounds sterling, in consequence 
of the influx of strangers during the perfor- 
mance of “ Orfeo.” ; 

Alceste, his second a.—* Alceste * 
was first produced in 1768, and for two years 
no other opera was rmed at the court 
theatre of Vienna. Its publication, with an 
admirable dedication to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, took in 1769. 

Paride ed Elena, his third Opera.—The: 
third opera, “ Paride ed Elena,” was less sue- 
cessful than the two previous pieces. It was 
published with a dedication to the Duke of 
Parma. 

Dr. Burney’s Visit to Gluck.—In 1772, 
Dr. Burney visited Vienna, at which 
Gluck was then residing, and with whom he 
had a good deal of personal intercourse, of 
which he gives a minute ‘and account. 
He thus describes his ——e The com- 
poser, then about sixty, was by no meanseasy 
of access, but Burney obtained an introduction 
through the Countess Thun, a lady as much 
distinguished for her accomplishments as’ her 
rank 


“ The countess,” says Burney, “ had been 
so kind as to write a note to Glueck on my 
account, and he had returned, for him, a very 
civil answer; for he is as formidable a charac- 
ter as Handel used to be—a very dragon, of 
whom all are in fear. 

“ However, he had agreed to be visited in 
the afternoon; and Lord Stormont and the 
Countess Thun had extended their condescen- 
sion so far as to promise to: carry me to him. 

“ He is very well housed here, has a 
garden, and a great number of neat and ele- 
gantly furnished rooms. He has no children. 
Madame Gluck and his niece, who lives with 
him, came to receive us at the door, as well 
as the veteran composer himself. Heis much 
pitted with the small pox, and very coarse in: 
figure and look, but was soon got into good 
humour, and he talked, sang, and played, 
Madame Thun observed, more than she ever 


had done, he was prevailed upon to sing him-' 
self; and, with as little voice as he: 
continued to entertain and even the’ 


company in a very high degree; for, ‘the 
richness of accompaniment, the energy ‘and: 
vehemence of his manner in the allegros,; and> 
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his judicious ion in the slow move- 
ments, he so compensated for the want 
of voice, that it was a defect which was soon 
entirely forgotten. 

“ He wasalsoso good asto perform himself al- 
most all his opera of “ Alceste;” many admi- 
rable thingsin a still later opera of his, called 
“ Paride ed Elena,” and in a French opera, 
from Racine’s “ Iphigenie,” which he had just 
composed. This , though he had not as 
yet committed a note of it to paper, was so 
well di in his head, and his retention is 
so wonderful, that he sang it nearly from the 
beginning to the end with as much readiness 
as if he had had a fair score before him.” 

Iphigenia in Aulis.—This opera mentioned 
by Burney, was the first of his pieces written 
for the French stage, and the production of 
which, at Paris, was the commencement, at 
the age of sixty, of a new career, more active, 
more brilliant, and more glorious, than any 
part of his previous life. It had been com- 

at Vienna in 1772, and was performed 
for the first time on the 19th of April, 1774, 
at Paris, when its success was complete. 

His Music in France.—In 1776, the French 
version of “ Alceste ” was first performed at 
Paris, with the same success which had at- 
tended the original production of the Italian 
piece at Vienna. It was, however, severely 
criticised, especially by the partisans of the 
Italian school. It was objected that the 
strain was too sombre and monotonous, and 
that there was a want of glowing and grace- 
ful melody. 

At one of the representations, the celebrated 
Abbé Arnaud exclaimed that the musician 
had revived the true expression of the grief 
of antiquity. “ It may be so,” drily answered 
the Neapolitan ambassador, who sat in the 
same box, “ but, for my part, I cannot help 
preferring modern pleasure to ancient grief.” 

It is said that a critic complained to Gluck 
of the monotony of the air “ Caron t’appelle,” 
the motivo of which consists of only a single 
note. Gluck’s answer is characteristic of his 
constant attention to his dramatic principles: 
“ My friend,” he said, “the reason of my 
doing this is, that in hell the passions are 
extinguished, and the voice loses its inflec- 
tions.” 

Iphigenia in Tauris.—Of the depth and 
refinement of his ideas on the subject of dra- 
matic truth, several striking instances have 
been related. In the “ Iphigenia in Tauris,” 
there is a remarkable scene, the effect of 
which our readers, who have witnessed the 
representation of that opera, cannot have for- 


When Orestes, exhausted by the force of 
contending passions, sinks into a seemingly 
tranquil slumber, murmuring, “ Calm returns 
to my heart,” his soft accents are intermingled 
with broken and agitated sounds from the 
orchestra. Some one penies * to Gluek 
this apparent incongruity; but the composer’s 
“ane was, “ Do you not perceive that Ores- 
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tes liest His calm is but the exhaustion of 
despair. How can he sleep in peace, when he 
has killed his mother?” 

His Armide and Narcisse—Gluck pro- 
duced also his,“ Armide,” and “ Narcisse;” the 
first was brilliantly successful, and is ranked 
among the greatest of his works, but “ Nar- 
cisse failed, and is forgotten. It was the last 
work of Gluck, who soon afterwards left 
France. The notion that Gluck’s music is 
deficient in melody is now universally ex- 
ploded—it breathes the very soul of melody. 

Gluck returned to Vienna in 1779. On hi 
departure from France, a fine statue was 
erected to his memory by public subscription, 
and placed in the saloon of the opera. 
years afterwards he had a paralytic stroke, 
under which he lingered till his death, on the 
15th November, 1787, at the age of seventy- 
five. He left an ample fortune, the well- 
earned fruits of his genius and industry. 


FRASER'S MAGAZINE. No. cXxxxi. 
November, 1840. 


[Tue Cosw2ys appear to have been a beau- 
tiful family ; but the eccentricities of the 
father, who, at threescore, assumed the sable 
vesture of a wizard, and converted his house 
into an Endor-cave, pretending his ability to 
raise up “ the dead of the earth,” was a power 
too terrible to be trifled with by an impostor. 

Blake the painter did the same; but there 
was a sublimity in the conceptions of this mo- 
nomaniast which Cosway never knew. Blake 
had, from his boyhood, conversed with the 
great and shadowy forms of our Bible and the 
older poets:: the sentiments and figures of the 
* Book of Job” were woven in the whole 
tissue of his thoughts, and the great spirit that 
arose before the Temanite, and that made 
“ the hair of his flesh stand up,” Blake had 
often beheld in his waking dreams, when his 
mind, big with the subject, was on the point 
of pourtraying his design. 

ut attention to Cosway's history :-—] 


RICHARD COSWAY 


Was, during his youth, a student in the 
statue gallery gratuitously built, and supplied 
with a collection of very fine casts, or jesses, 
from Italy, procured at a considerable ex- 

mse, on the return to England of the late 

e of Richmond, and deposited in his 
Grace's mansion at Whitehall, which was 
burnt nearly fifty years ago, and the premises 
entirely destroyed. 

Cosway evinced high talent whilst studying 
in this academy, as he obtained several prizes 
for his works, and came early before the world 
as an artist of the first promise in his walk ; 
his miniatures being universally admired for 
their singular beauty and masterly execution. 

He married a lady who, in the zenith of her 
charms, was very generally admired, and was 
peculiarly noticed by the prince, then consi- 
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dered to be the most elegant in person and 
manners of any man of fashion—so much s0, 
indeed, as to excite the animadversions of the 
town; and every one appeared to be surprised 
at the tales that were whispered at the ex- 
pense of the lady, excepting him whom the 
tales most concerned. 

Mrs. Cosway was an artist, too, and in 
style the very counterpart of her husband. 

ey painted each other’s portraits, and em- 
bellished them with such strange attributes 
and fopperies, that the other artists delighted 
to ridicule them. But the shafts of satire, 
and the sarcasms which they begot, appeared 
to be received as a species of compliment by 
the vain objects attacked. 

A person in high life, about forty-five years 
ago, wrote a novel, in which Dicky Cosway 
was made the mock hero. This, perhaps, was 
the only attack that was ever felt ; for the 
laughter and contempt at the principal per- 
sonage was so t, so undisguised, that 
Cosway paid largely, as was said, to suppress 
the work, and it was only known to a small 
circle.* 

They had a daughter, this Mr. and Mrs. 
Cosway, a beautiful girl, and she was consi- 
dered to be, whilst under eight years of age, 
a prodigy of talent; and the most intimate 
friends of the miniature-painter always fan- 
cied that Miss favoured the likeness of the 
heir-apparent. 

The child was a great linguist, and at six 
years of age, knew the Hebrew tongue as well 
as any Jewish Rabbi—at least so said the 
father. Like the fate of most extraordinarily 
precocious infants, being judged too clever for 
this world, she was called to the world of 
spirits; and her father, assisted by the friendly 
offices of a select few visionary friends, canon- 
ized the beautiful wonder ! 

The eccentric father, after the death of miss, 
fancied, or pretended to believe, himself a 
saint ; and, as the Corsican said, “ it is but a 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous,” the 
painter studied the legends of ages long past 
and gone, took up the obsolete trade of a pro- 
phet, and endeavoured to make even grave 
men believe that he could bring up spirits 
from the vasty deep ! 

His old friend and crony academician, the 
cynic Northcote, being advised of this, one 
morning paid him a visit, and entreated him 
to bring before him his honoured preceptor 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Cosway backed out of 
the dilemma, and said, “I would gratify your 
wishes, but the act would be too sinful. 

He was a great collector of paintings by 
the celebrated old masters; and every apart- 
ment of the parlour, drawing-rocm, and second 
floor, was crowded with es, Titians, 
Rembrandts, and Tenierses ; and these, as 
the Duke of —— ,» Were convenient 
farniture for a first-rate house of assignation. 

One of the highest in the prince-regent’s 

® The only copy the writer of the above article ever 
saw, was one belonging to the late Lord Torriugton. 
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household was the ‘bearer of a message from 
his royal highness to Cosway, inviting him to 
a social di § and was commanded to say 
that he desired 222 for tho 

of a “ friendly chat on old times.” pain- 
ter had then (for he was far advanced in age,) 
suffered his beard, which was entirely white, 
to grow to a patriarchal length. He was 
attired in a black brocade robe; wore a cle- 
rical cap, of the age of James I.; and had, 
upon a spacious desk before him, a 

black letter folio; and, as the visitor 

“ looked toute crache the figure of old Sydro- 
phel, in Butler’s Hudibras. 

For some time Cosway continued seriously 
engaged in reading, when he was asked, “ what 
** he should return to the royal invita- 

ion 

To which was replied, “ Present my daty 
to his royal highness, and tell him, I have 
long done with these vanities ; and charity 
compels me to admonish him it were well to 

ink the time for such follies were past. 
Tell his royal highness, I have no leisure for 
such visits, and I am better employed.” 

As Northcote afterwards “It 
were difficult to determine whether Coswa: 
was the knave or fool.” He died, 


what he been all along, a charlatan and 
an impostor ; and his comely wife became a 
lady-abbess ! 


EAGLES. 


is said,) near the entrance of the Pass of In- 
igaig, on the banks of Loch Ness ; and 


Ross- 
One of the eagles measured, from tip to tip of 
the wing, eight feet two inches, ‘and the span 
of his claws were six and a half inches, 


eight inches.— Inverness Courier. 











Copographical Gleanings. 

New Church at ‘Knightsbridge. — The 
foundation of ‘a: new church, to be called St. 
Paal’s, ‘Knightsbridge, ‘situated in Wilton- 

ace, rae Neer was laid by George 
mond, Esq., on Wednesday, the 4th inst. 

Camberwell Fair—This once celebrated 
place of recreation is to be discontinued. 

Antiquities of Somerset.—As Mr. Ruggs, 

Lapwing-farm, in the parish of Shepton 
Mallett, between .Oakhill and the former 

lace, was recently digging over a tumulus, 
in order to cart away the earth, he came to 
some stones, in removing which, he discovered 
several sepulchral urns of very rude workman- 
ship, containing bones and ashes. In digging 
further he discovered: more, in all, twelve. or 
fourteen. The farm is situated,on what is 
called the Beacon, and in the vicinity of some 
very extensive ancient Roman entrenchments, 
calle Masbury .Camp. .There are. several 
other tumuli near. the one above-mentioned, 
which in all probability, contain similar relics. 

New. Royal Exchange.—The workmen be- 
gan excavating the ground for the founda- 
tion, of: theintended .New: Royal, Exchange, 
on, Thursday, the 5th inst. 

The Nelson Monument «in «Trafalgar 
Square.—The Duke of Buccleuch*has. pre- 
sented the committee, of which he is the chair- 
man, for superintending the erection of the 
above memorial,. with the stone for the statue 
of the immortal.hero, to: be selected from his 
Grace’s extensive .quarries, at..Graston, in 
Scotland. 

The Old “ Sutiling-house,”, St, James’s.— 
Most of our readers remember that unsightly 
old brick building, generally: known as. the 
“ Suttling-house,” near. the entrance of the 
‘court-yard. of St. James’s Palace; it. is now 
being razed to the ground, in order to render 
a more capacious entrance to the park, through 
Palace-yard. 

The Tesselated Pavement lately discovered 
by the Dean of Hereford and-other gentlemen 
in making researches at Kenchester, in this 
éounty, was, when found, about: thirteen feet 
long and two feet wide, but a very consider- 
able portion of it was destroyed on Sunday 
night. It is supposed to have: formed the 
border of an apartment. / The :tesserx are 
from three-eighths'to half.an inch: square, and 
are ‘of a white, red, blue; and dark colour. 
The white appear to consist of lava, and they 
are all susceptible of a very fine polish. They 
‘were placed in the usual description of con- 
crete; the composition of which has not to this 
day been fully ascertained. Mr. Jennings, 
sculptor, has, by direction of the dean, se- 
curely ‘arranged in plaster of Paris about six 
feet ‘square of the border of the pavement, and 
we understand that it will be placed among 
other interesting » relics: of: antiquity in the 
Philosophical Institution.— Hereford Jour- 
nal. 
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Arts and Sciences. 


IMPROVED METHOD OF PRINTING CALICOES, 
Paper, &c. 

Durtne the past week there has been exhi- 
bited in Manchester a new machine, con- 
structed to facilitate the printing of calicoes, 
mousselaines de laine, paper hangings, &c. 
which has‘ excited considerable interest an 
attention among the trade. The inventor is a 
Mr. Chassuis, and the patentee, who is intro- 
ducing it to the public, is Mr. Richard Beard 
of London. The first that has been manu- 
factured from the model is by Messrs. Hous- 
ton, the machine-makers of Manchester. It 
will be fresh in the recollection of those inter- 
ested in calico-printing, &c., that, some few 
rere ago, @ new machine, designed to carry 
nto effect certain improvements in the print- 
ing of calicoes, &c., was invented by Mons. 
Perrott of Rouen, and exhibited at the Expo- 
sition in Paris, and subsequently the model 
was removed to Manchester, from which a 
number of machines were constructed by the 
Messrs. Lockett,.of that town, and which are 
now in full work at a print-works near Bury. 
The machine of Mr. Beard's, it appears, is a 
decided improvement upon the Perrottive, the 
latter being only capable of working two or 
three colours, while the chassuis of Mr. 
Beard is capable of working, in handsome 
patterns, in eight different colours; indeed, it 
might be so adapted, as to print at one time, 
an almost indefinite number. “Those calico 

rinters who have in it and seen it in 
ull work, all acknowledge its. great utility, 
both as -regards the economy of its process, 
and the saving effected in the prices of print- 
ing; and no.doubt is entertained that it is a 
machine of the highest importance to , the 
country, calculated to advance the prosperity 
of the art of printing, and one of the most 
happy and ingenious. inventions with which 
our industry in mechanical art has. been 
blessed. The eight colours alluded to are 
worked by. means of one copper cylinder and 
one surface roller—a kind of work which, ac- 
cording to the mode of printing now in use, 
would have required four or five copper cy- 
linders, and three or four separate blockings 
by hand. . The principle of the invention is 
most simple, works with admirable ease, and 
(what is more important to the calico printer 
on the old system) it can, at a comparatively 
small cost, be adapted, to the ordinary ma- 
chines now. in use. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT SURGICAL OPERATION. 


On Thursday, the 22d ult. an operation on the 
subcut2neous. section .of the muscles of the 
back, Yor the cure of lateral curvature of the 
spine, was, for the first time in this country, 
performed by Dr. Hunter, professor of ana- 
tomy, ‘Andersonian University, Glasgow, in 
the presence of a number of the élite of the 
medical profession. ‘The operation consists in 
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cutting across the muselés of the back that 
produce the curvature, and, although it has 
the appearance, at firat sight, of being a for- 
midable ‘operation, ‘yet ‘it is so cunningly and 
simply under the skin, that the pa- 
tient, although in this‘instance a‘young deli- 
cate lady, complained of no pain, lost not more 
than three drops of blood, and was only thirty 
seconds ‘under the hands of the operator. ‘The 
operation, which has been so eminently suc- 


‘cessful in France, will, when now introduced 


into our own country, ‘from its astonishing ef- 
ficacy and uniform safety, we have ho doubt, 
be ‘soon performed ‘by évery medical man in 
the country.—Glasgow Argus. 
ELECTRICAL CLOCK. 

A German artist has recently invented a clock, 
of which the’ motive principle is électrical. 
This piece of mechanism is remarkable for its 
extreme simplicity, the pendulum meeting at 
either side with a Voltaic pile, by which it is 
repelled alternately in contrary directions, 80 
that, when the pendulum is once set in motion, 
it is continually kept going. This invention 
is spoken of as being extremely ingenious, 
ptyithotnding its —— po perfeetly 


DOMES. 


UNQUESTIONABLY none surpass, perhaps none 
equal, St. Paul’s, in. eleganee of form, and in 
effect of. altitude. Wren’s eye for harmony 
of proportion is unrivalled ; but. it must be 
recollected that the dome of St. Paul’s is not 
a dome, -but.a roof of timber, shielded with 
lead, and. built ronnd a brick cone, exactly 
* —* B elleschi, but 
tyman is not inferior to Brun ut in 
the Duomo at Florence we behold pure and 
scientific vaulting, aud though the’ absolute 
height be léss than St. Peter’ 8, yet, as 4 dome, 
it is the largest in the world. rterly Re- 
view, No. cxxxii. 





DISCOVERY OF THE 
QUICKSILVER MINES OF IDRIA. 
Tue quicksilver mines of Idria were not 
discovered till the year 1497, and: then by { 

accident. 
A cooper happened overnight to place a 
new tub under a dripping spring near his 


—— for the. purpose ——. tightening the 
joints. 
Next morn he. was surprized on seeing 


at the bottom 2 thising fluid, with the nature 
of which he was totally unacquainted. 

Struck with the’ phe —— he’ repẽatod 
the experiment till he had collected a sample 
in a vial, with which, fall of hope, he tradged 
off to ‘the nearest town, ‘end sabmitted it to 
pe 8* te nicksilv hen the Spa- 

t proved to —79— iver ; when the 
nish —8 claimed the mine —* which. it 
issued,. and for’ several —— rds, in 
Europe’ at least; monopo the race a 
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. Skill for. skill, ourcoun- . 


A TALE OF HORROR... 
_ (From the Literory Gazette.) 


In September, 1831, an‘éxecntion took: place 
at- Dijon, which was attended with the most 
horrible and appalling circumstances 

Jean de Launevillee the unfortunate wretch 
who had forfeited his life by the murder of a 
—— — 
—* ying at écarté witha 

door of their cell was‘opened, and 


— to their view tee sarc yr mn 
one of whom ‘informed de 6 that“ he 


was to dio in two hours. ‘The announcement 
‘made him shudder from head to foot, because 
for the previous eight months he had been for- 


case to think of the ponsibility iy of dying bet 
cease to 
he was now.shaved—his hair waa 


handcuffed, and was consigned to the confessor. 
He was then committed to the care of. four 


tal position, and the axe fell! 

J Te of {ron moved with some oppo — * * 

ell sluggishly in its grooves upon the n 

the the cape and only wounded without killing 
wretched creature shrieked 90 

—Se that it piereod the heart of every by- 

stander, The executioner raised the axo⸗ 

and let it fall a second time, when it’ 

refused to complete his deadly a 





‘wretch’s neck, but' did not sever the head. 
The knife'was drawi‘up,' and’ suffered to fall 
five times; five’ wounds did ‘the sufferer re- 
Oeive ; five times did ‘the' condemned utter the 
most agonising cries, atthe: same time exelaim- 
ing, “ Mercy! m 


, aind-concealed —— 
by ‘the horses ‘ofthe » 


* here the frightful trageily did not finish. 
The convict, discovering that he was left.alone 


crowd'to hasten 


butchered convict; when, at that. —— one 
of the executioner’s -em & young ‘man 
* twenty, mounted the scaffold, and told 

the sufferer to tarn himself round while heun- 
tied kim, an 


taking of the posture 
of the dying man, who yielded without dis- 
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— upon hia bask, and began in to Syrians’ Redpect 
cut —* with a butcher’s knife, all that ae treated 
lotine had 


ef 


— — 
* — Gatherer. 


ere 


| ‘Palle of N —I opened 
—— to sateh 
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and with 
pony rd ai y that found and uphold 
Spofforth’s “L’ Ape ¢ la Serpe."-— states. 
this ico is wo of * which —— _ Lord Chancellor Nes thingies — Be af 
is 00 admirably enriched with grace- ch from th +; and once, 
+) sind intertwining } ies-th mau of at 9— 
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9 daily motion in. xight ascension is about 
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